WATER      UNDER      THE      BRIDGES
nople the Bulgarians remained quiet. But after its final failure and our
evacuation of the peninsula it was pretty obvious that they would
seize the first opportunity to stab the Serbs in the back and so pay off
the old score of 1913. Doubtless they always intended to do this if
they saw the chance, and I was very averse to bringing pressure, which
H.M. Government were instructing us to do, on the Serbs to make
concessions at this stage to Bulgaria in Macedonia. The Bulgars
would have put their price so high that the Serbs could not possibly
have paid it, and we should have merely alienated our friends without
conciliating our enemies. The Bulgar frontier ran so close to the
Salonika railway that to interrupt the service would always have been
the easiest possible task.
I was not at all well and troubled with a succession of boils, and my
desire to go into the Army was as strong as ever. So that summer
I felt myself justified in asking for the second time to be allowed to
resign. Permission was again refused, but this time I was told to come
back to the Foreign Office. I did not lose a minute in obeying those
instructions. Strandtmann, the Russian Counsellor, was a great friend
of mine and he too was moving, having been appointed to Rome. It
was then about September loth, and he asked me to wait a week,
so that we could travel together. I told him that I would not wait
a day, as I believed that the Bulgars might cut the line to Salonika
at any moment. So I left as soon as I could get away, took a
passage on a cattle-boat to the nearest Greek port, went by train
from there to Athens, and so back to Taranto and via Rome and Paris
to England.
As a matter of fact the blow did not fall till about a month later.
This time the Germans participated in the onslaught on poor little
Serbia and the Bulgars attacked from the east. The Serbs had not a
chance, but they fought valiantly as they retreated. The route across
the Albanian mountains had been planned out beforehand, but their
sufferings were indescribable and the army, though still intact, when it
reached the Adriatic coast was literally starving and nothing but skin
and bones. There it was met by Allied, chiefly Italian, ships which
conveyed it to Corfu, where it recuperated and was reorganized and
played a major part in the Balkans campaign of 1918. Many years
later the late King Alexander, who as Prince Regent and G-in-C.
remained in the front line with his troops from the beginning to the
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